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The girl who goes 
everywhere by pony 

CHAMPION YOUNG RIDER 
OF BODMIN MOOR 


It is wild and lonely on Bodmin Moor in Cornwall. Once 
you leave the main road and turn of! in any direction you are 
almost completely alone—that is, apart from horses and the 
wiry moorland ponies. So you would expect a girl like Dawn 
Hooper to love horses; and it is just as well that she does, for 
on Bodmin Moor you go everywhere by pony—to the ’phone, 
to school, to call on your neighbours scattered miles apart. 


'G'ifteen-year-old Dawn practic- 
ally lives on horseback when 
she is not working on her brother- 
in-law's farm at North Hill, or 
helping her parents on their small¬ 
holding at South Priddacombe, 
Bolventor. She is a familiar figure 
at gymkhanas and other horse 
events all over Cornwall, and had 
a remarkable run of success last 
year. 

When aCN correspondent went 
out to see her at Priddacombe, 
which is tucked between the great 
folds of sweeping moorland, she 
showed him her awards, cascading 
great handfuls of prize-winning 
rosettes on to the table. She has 
51 firsts, 20 seconds, 29 thirds, two 
specials, and another for a team 
event, 103 in all. There are also 
six cups and one rose bowl. 
“Three to keep.” she said proudly, 
“and four challenge cups.” 

; A. shy and sensitive girl, Dawn 
does not like being with too many 
people. But, it may' be asked, 
what about all those people at the 
races? Well, it is doubtful if she 
notices them; her ponies, Joey and 


Silver Lining, are all that matter 
to her. That is, apart from her 
own family, for whom she is “our 
jockey ” at the popular Plymouth 
Races. 

There are eight of the Hoopers: 
Mother and Father, Ruth, Dawn, 
Jean, Joan, Mary, and Leslie; and 
all of them are crazy on riding 
except the six-year-old boy Leslie 
and Joan, who would far rather 
stay at home and do the cooking. 
Mary, who is only eight but; has 
been hunting with her father for 
the past three years, is also going 
to be an outstanding rider. 

Good old Poll 

The Hoopers are kept far too 
busy with their moorland small¬ 
holding even to find time for 
watching television. But they 
have 16 ponies to look after, and 
if there is a favourite among them 
it is Poll, who is 27 years old, but 
still jumps in the local classes at 
Bolventor Gymkhana. A great- 
granddaughter of the pony with 
which Mr. Hooper's father started 
farming, she is a working farm- 



Dawn Hooper with Joey and Silver Lining—and her trophies 



This new type of petrol pump, the Autovista, has been designed 
by British Petroleum and is likely to be seen at some of our 
filling stations this Summer. It delivers various grades of fuel, 
so the motorist will not have to wait for any particular pump. 
It can also be pre-set to deliver fuel according to the exact 
amount of money he wishes to spend. Altogether, it is claimed, 
the Autovista will cut the time for a fill-up by nearly a half 

Sunken warship 
to float again 


horse really; but farmers in remote 
districts have to make their own 
fun, and Poll certainly does her 
share towards it. 

One other thing worth noting. 
Moorland children mostly like to 
ride bareback, and although Dawn 
“does everything properly” at big 
riding events, she and young Mary 
can often be seen riding saddle¬ 
less along the foot of Cornwall's 
“ mountain ” Brown Willy, or 
skirting the wild slopes of Rough 
Tor. 

Dog that stole 
to feed the cat 

Puzzled because their rations 
Kept vanishing, a party of camper; 
in Glen Massan, Argyllshire, kept 
watch and eventually saw a collie 
disappearing into a hole in the 
rocks with something in its mouth. 
When they lit a piece of paper at 
the mouth of the hole, the dog 
bolted out—followed by a blind 
cat. Inside the hole were four 
kittens, lying on wrappings of the 
missing food. 

Inquiries showed that the 
animals belonged to a local 
farmer. The cat had left the farm 
to have kittens, and the dog had 
followed to keep a watchful eye 
on her and keep her supplied with 
food. 


The Swedish warship Vasa has 
Iain on the bottom of Stockholm 
Harbour for over 300 years. At 
last, on Thursday this week the 
tricky job of raising her to the 
surface is due to begin, and later 
this year she will be on view 
in a floating museum—a fine old 
wooden warship nearly 150 years 
older than the Victory. 

It was in August 1628 that the 
Vasa sank; she capsized on her 
maiden voyage. In the Summer 
of 1956 the wreck was located and 
three years later one of the most 
difficult salvage operations ever 
attempted was begun. The vessel 
was lifted clear of the mud by 
heavy wire cables attached to pon¬ 
toons and then carefully carried 
under water to a shallower part of 
the harbour. Divers there re¬ 


moved her guns, closed the gun 
ports, and made the vessel water¬ 
tight, ready for the job of raising 
her to the surface. 

When the Vasa has been hoisted 
to the surface she will be pumped 
dry, and the next task will be to 
tow her to a dry dock to be 
placed on a specially made pon¬ 
toon or caisson. On this pontoon 
she will be towed to her mooring 
place for all the people to see, a 
man-o’-war raised from a watery 
grave in which she lay for over 
three centuries. This great event, 
due to take place on 17th June, 
will be televised in Sweden and 
probably in other countries. It 
will be the culmination of an 
amazing salvage operation, and a 
proud day indeed for the Swedes. 

| © Fleetway Publications Ltd., 1961 
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President? Kennedy’s talks with’ Mr. Macmillan; 
in Washington after Easter opened; a- series of 
important contacts, between; the Western allies.. 

For instance, Dn Konrad; Adenauer,, the; West 
German; Chancellor, has since: met the President 
and; also plans to: visit" President da Gaulle in. 

Paris.. Amt next month: President Kennedy, will 
fly to? Paris to; meet President de Gaulle. In: the 
Autumnv the programme- of consultations will; be 
extended' when Mr.. Macmillan* tours, the Far East,. 
and 1 various African and', Asian 1 statesmen? visit 
the West. The CN Diplomatic. Correspondent 
here tells us something; of the significance 1 and’ 
purpose of all these activities - .. 

'T'hb scries of. top-level) talks be- other:. Our leading statesmen 
t - in,,™.tim.lt nf Stnti>s argue. that, while neither side dare 

attack the other, both must: try to 
eliminate all causes of war. 
Rivalry must be limited: to peace¬ 
ful 1 economic pursuits, especially 
the development of trade, and the 



'he series of top-level) talks be- 
- tween;heads of Western States, 
which, began with: Mr. Macmillan's 
visit to President Kennedy, reflects 
the tension,between the Communist 
and non-Communist' blocs of 
nations. The. Western: democracies 
have to agree how to; put their 
ideas across-,, especially- to those 
African and! Asian; nations which 
are not allied: to; either bloc. 

These neutral' countries need: to 
be shown 1 which is, the better 
system—the free enterprise of 
Western- capitalism or Russian-led 
Communism) with; its, much: sterner 
control of. the individual;. 

Naturally, the free Western 
nations believe- their system: to be 
the better one.. And if is now 
vitally important to prove it to 
those in doubt: 

The challenge is being accepted. 
with 1 new zest: now that, a lively, 
forward-looking leader has been 
elected: head 1 off the; most powerful 
country in, the' world. President, 
Kennedy will! be 44- next month. 
If is- largely his desire- to “tune 
up ” Western, thinking; that has 
inspired this, great- burst, of. diplo¬ 
matic-activity. in. the West,. 

A, basic fact of the. world: situa¬ 
tion is that the two groups of 
countries have acquired enough: 
nuclear weapons to, destroy each- 


helping of underdeveloped neutral 
countries where poverty is wide¬ 
spread; 

It is: fairly easy for Communist 
States to unite for any purpose 
because they have one central 
theme'—Communism — and. all 
opposition is suppressed; But the 
two-party system andi tradition of 
freedom of Western nations make 
it'.harder for them to achieve unity 
of purpose. 

Approach to world peace 

This problem is clearly shown 
by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation (NATO). Its 15 
member nations all want: to pre¬ 
serve: world peace, but many of 
them approach the: task from a 
different angle. 

The first aim of our statesmen, 
therefore, is to create unity and 
to build up the West's economic 
strength; The second is to-remove 
friction from our dealings with 
the Communist bloc. 

We: see one point 1 of friction, for 
instance; in Laos, In this small 


kingdom of South-east Asia, which 
became independent in 1954 with 
the break-up of the French empire 
in the Far East, the Communists 
have been trying to seize control. 
Closer home there is Germany, 
divided between Communist and 
Western regimes. 

Most serious of all is the 
Chinese problem. Since the war 
the 600 million people of China 
have had a Communist govern¬ 
ment headed by the philosopher- 
statesman, Mao Tse-tung; The 
remnants of the old republic fell 
back on Formosa, a large island 
off the mainland, and eight million 
Chinese are there gathered; with 
American support, under the 
leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, 
who is bitterly opposed to the 
Communists. 

Communist China has more 
people than any other country in 
the world. But: her admission- to 
the United Nations—where the 
Formosan Chinese sit among the 
great Powers—is resisted by 
America’ because of her oppres¬ 
sive acts in-Asia, notably in Tibet 

As the months pass we shall 
note how this prickly problem is 
handled by Western statesmen. It 
will certainly need all their com¬ 
bined: wisdom to stop it getting 
out of hand 



OUR HOMELAND 


A corner of the green in the attractive 
Wiltshire town of Marlborough. 


NEWS EROH 
EVERYWHERE 


Sales of. British cars: at the re¬ 
cent' New- York Motor. Show 
amounted to- over £17,000,000— 
nearly twelve per cent' more than 
at last year's show. 

According to- Soviet statistics 
there are 21,708 Russians over 100 
years old. 

LONS DAISY CHAIN 

A daisy chain 50 yards long has 
been made by Paul- Goodman (8) 
and his brother Martin (7),. who 
live atr Tideways, Creeksea, near 
Burnham-on-Crouch", Essex. Has 
any reader heard of a longer one? 
asks their- sister Sarah. 

A former luxury, liner is being 
converted into a floating youth 
hostel at the Japanese seaport of 
Yokohama. 

Italy is to spend £90,000,000; on 
modernising her railways. 

About 300 children will be 
given oranges and lemons at. the 
traditional service, on 26th April, 
at. St. Clement. Danes Church in 
the. Strand,. London. 

The Tonga, people of Northern 
Rhodesia are to have a Bible in 
their own language, the result of 
23' years’ work by. a missionary, 
the Rev..C. R. Hopgood. 


A- party of young Germans will 
restore Coventry Cathedral's 
vestries, which were bombed during 
the war; 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth was re¬ 
cently presented in Durban by 
Africans in tribal dress, the play 
being adapted to depict the struggle 
fot: power in a Zulu kingdom. , 

GOOD BY STEALTH 

An anonymous donor has given 
£20,000 to the Oxford Committee 
for Famine Relief. 

A complete - paper-mill is to be 
built in- Yugoslavia by a British 
firm at a cost of £3,000,000. 
Machinery worth £14.000 000 has 
been ordered from British firms 
for a tyre factory in the Ukraine. 

American airmen stationed at 
Sculthorpe, Norfolk, are giving 
lessons about the U.S. to pupils at 
a neighbouring secondary modern 
school. 


THEY SAY . . . 

To us diesels are just tin boxes 
on wheels . . . There is some 
character about a steam engine 
which- diesel locomotives lack. 

Mr. Geoffrey Bigtnore of 
the Model Railway Club 


Explorers’ ABC 


A’s the Adventure that lures 
you from town, 

Q for your Questions you’ll get 
our reply on. 

JJ is the Breakfast that costs 
half-a-crown. 

P for the Rucksack that walkers 
rely on; 

is your Cycle- (your brakes 
must be right). 

f*j is for Supper—three bob for 
three courses. 

jy is the “Dorm” where you 
spend 1 a good' night. 

'J 1 is your Tour, planned to suit 
your resources. 

El' is for Everyone—no one is 
barred, 

TJ is for Urgent — send the 
coupon or letter. 

J? the small Fee for your 
membership card. 

Y is for Value: no holidays 
better. 

Q?s “Going Places?” — free' 
booklet for you. 

for Wardens you’ll soon get 
to know. 

JJ is the Handbook that tells 
what to do. 

AT for Xpense! Surprisingly 
low. 

J’s International—from colour 
bar free. 

Y f°r Youth hostel that helps 
you explore. 

J is for Juvenile (Bed, two bob, 
not three). 

2 is the end. If you want to 
know more ... 

is the Kitchen where you 
cook or brew tea, 

T/s the Lunch packet that costs 
one-and-three. 

is the Membership card you 
will treasure. 

Post this today ! 

To Y.H.A. CN 618 J 

Trevelyan House, St, Albans, Herts, ] 

Please send me “Going Places?”, j 
“ Postcard from Peter”, enrolment form J 
and details of family membership . 1 

is for- Nomad—you roam at 
your leisure. 

O for the Open-air, calling to 
you. 

Name...... 1 

Address.... j 

p for your Parents, for they 
can come, too. 
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Many Happy Returns 


A recent picture of Queen Elizabeth, who will celebrate her 
35th birthday on Friday, 21st April. 


HIGHLAND THEATRE 
OPENS NEW SEASON 


On Saturday this week the 
Festival Theatre in the little Scot¬ 
tish town of Pitlochry begins a 
repertory season lasting until 30th 
September. 

Built only in 1951, the theatre 
has already become well-known 
to lovers of repertory in Britain 
and abroad. It is well designed 
and has a stage six inches wider 
than that of London’s Royal 
Opera House. Yet the exterior, 
built on simple lines, is nowhere 
out of keeping with its Highland 
background. 

Each year, a company of pro¬ 
fessional artistes is engaged to 
perform a repertoire of six plays. 
Some of these have Scottish 
themes, but the programmes also 
have an international flavour, 
covering classical and modem 
drama, tragedy, comedy, and 
history. This year, for instance, 
there are to be English versions of 
plays by Moliere as well as pieces 
by well-known British dramatists. 

Queen Mother's 
visit to Tunisia 

The Queen Mother is to make 
a four-day visit next week to the 
North African republic of Tunisia. 
She is due to arrive at Tunis next 
Monday in the Royal Yacht 
Britannia and in the afternoon 
will call on President Bourguiba. 
During her tour she will see the 
Roman remains in the ancient city 
of Carthage, and will also visit 
Kairouan, a walled city which is 
a place of pilgrimage for Muslims. 
Before entering the famous mosque 
there she will cover head and arms 
and remove her shoes. 


including J. M. Barrie and Somer¬ 
set Maugham. 

An added attraction to play¬ 
goers is undoubtedly the grand 
scenery of mountain and loch in 
the neighbourhood and the 
pleasant, neat little town itself. 
But undoubtedly it is the excep¬ 
tionally high standard of the per¬ 
formances which has been chiefly 
responsible for the continued suc¬ 
cess of this venture. 


Folk museum 
for Ulster 

Ulster is to have one of the 
biggest folk museums in Europe. 
Cultra Manor and its 136-acre 
park, about five miles north-east of 
Belfast, have been bought for the 
purpose and it is hoped that a 
small collection of relics will be 
on view there in June. The place 
will also be a centre for the study 
of life in bygone Ulster and, in 
due course, it will have a complete 
village with thatched houses, 
shops, water mill, and other out¬ 
standing features of the country. 


AUSTRALIAN CLUB 
CRICKETERS TO 
TOUR BRITAIN 

The Australian Test cricketers 
are due to arrive in England on 
Friday (see page seven) and they 
will be followed two days later 
by a party of Australian club 
cricketers. They will play 66 
games against club sides during 
a six-month tour of England, 
Scotland, and Wales. They also 
intend to play matches in Holland 
and Germany. 


Advertiser’s Announcement 
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In this lively series, we see just some of the ways in which 
Mr. Therm helps us all. 


1 HE gas flame has been for man/ years an 

I indispensable tool in the hands of glass- 

“ workers. The glassblower shaping a bottle 
in our top picture, is one of the oldest craftsmen 
known to man. Nowadays, automation has thinned 
his ranks considerably, but he still plays an im¬ 
portant part in making glass objects. And just as 
the glass industry has become highly “ automated,” 
so has Mr. Therm, always in step with progress, 
adapted his wonderful skills to our modern age. 

Mr. Therm’s high precision burners have brought 
the simple gas flame into line with modern demands, 
and gas to-day plays a key part in the glass making 
industry, heating furnaces to. temperatures of 
2,800° Fahrenheit ! Glass makers know that they 
can rely on gas to give them the exact heat they 
need, all the time. 

The principles of glass making have remained the 
same since Egyptian and Roman times. Craftsmen 
of those days learned from Nature how to make 
this valuable substance ; obsidian—a natural glass 
coming from sand, soda and lime—gave them the 
idea. They put these three substances together, 
fused them under intense heat, and then shaped the 
molten mass. 

Glass plays a large part in all our lives these days, 
just like Mr. Therm. Many of our great new office 
buildings seem made almost entirely of glass! This 
lets in as much sunlight as possible, which makes us 
all feel better. 

And the cathode ray tube which is the heart of 
our television sets is also made of glass, with 
Mr. Therm’s aid. The cathode ray tube is not 
only the heart of our set at home—it is also the' 
heart of radar. At nearly every airport in the 
world, radar ensures the safe landing and take-off 
of planes in all weathers. So once again, at the 
heart of life, we find Mr. Therm. 



HERE’S YOUR CHANCE TO WIN PRIZES ! 



HERE’S WHAT TO DO 

Each of these four panels represents the 
name of something mentioned in the story 
above. To discover what they are you 
simply “ read ” the pictures and letters 
together. 

List your answers neatly on a postcard, 
add your full name, age and address, then 
post it to : 

Going Places with Mr. Therm No. 8, 
Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Mr. Therm will award £2 2s. Book Tokens 
for the three neatest correct entries (with 
writing according to age taken into con¬ 
sideration) received by Friday, 28th April. 

MORE " GOING PLACES ” WINNERS! 

The winners of our Going Places Com¬ 
petition No. 3 are Juliet Middleton of Kilma- 
col m, John Ben bow of Northampton and Colin 
Forrester of Kinglassie, 



Issued by the Gas Council. 

AN EXCITING NEW M? THERM SERIES © 

- PLUS A GRAND NEW COMPETITION ! 
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Meet Rient and Rudy- 
The Blue Diamonds 



'\\Then BBC Producer Barney 
Colehan was in Amsterdam’ 
recently he- was enormously im¬ 
pressed by two teenage Indo¬ 
nesian singers withi a. guitar. He. 
immediately booked' them for his 
next Ken Dodd Show on 29th 
April. 

Calling themselves The Blue 
Diamonds, they are. brothers—- 
Riem and Rudy de Wolff. They 
were schoolboys when- they came 
to Holland: a few. 
years ago. Now they 
have won fame in 
many Europcam 
countries and Asia as 
well, and their sales 
of gramophone 
records arc nearing 
the 100,000 mark. 

Their recent recording 
of Ramona became a 
best-seller in Holland 
within a. week,, and. 
now Decca have- 
issued it over here. 

The- Blue Diamonds 


originally began' with a, Hawaiian 
band: Then they took lessons in 
English because American and 
English numbers appealed to them. 

When, they recently visited 
Singapore their success was tre¬ 
mendous, although all their pro¬ 
grammes had to be passed by the 
censors. Rock ’n’ Roll being for¬ 
bidden in Singapore. < 

Says Barney Colehan: “Teenage 
audiences love them.!’ 


Underwater man went underground 


JjEY Kenyon, a well-known 
underwater cameraman;, went 
underground for a change to film 
Building a Barrow: 

The picture, to- be shown in 
BBC Junior TV this Wednesday, 
shows how a group, of children, 
archaeologists and. students arti¬ 


ficially re-created the past for the 
sake of the future. 

They built their own version of 
a Bronze Age barrow or burial 
mound so that future archaeolo¬ 
gists might study the effect of 
weather on it, a useful guide in 
estimating the age of existing ones. 




neat' Que&nscourt 


Here’s an exciting new story 
about Kitty Jordan and the 
Co-ed chums of Queens- 
caurt. A Western film, is 
being "shot” in the area 
and'Kitty and Co. are abso¬ 
lutely thrilled to find them¬ 
selves- working as extras 
during, the ■ filming. 

Ask forNoi 351 

THE " WILD WEST” CO-EDS 


No. 352 !- Wendy’s First Term 
at Bramvale. 

An appealing story of a girl 
who had known all the free¬ 
dom of living on a remote 
island—and suddenly found 
herself starting a new sort of 
life at a famous boarding 
school. 


ON SALE NOW—PRICE V- EACH. 


SCHOOLGIRLS OWN LIBRAR 

Hours of Happy Reading 
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OYS AND AN ENGINE 


’J’aking a traction engine to well,” he told me. “We average 
pieces is easier than putting about four miles an hour on the 

it together again. Michael and! road, but it will probably be 

Peter Dunlop, 13-year-old- Sea taken on a ‘low-loader’ lorry 

Scout twins of Isleworth, to the BBC Television Centre. 

Middlesex, are discovering the However, we expect to Have 


Race against time to get it into running order 

a stationary engine to drive a 
winch hauling their boats up from 
the Thames. 

Michael and Peter are, of 
course, far too young to be- 
allowed to drive -it on a public, 
highway. But as the BBC pre¬ 
mises are private, they will be in: 
charge . as the ancient vehicle 
puffs to and fro in front of the 
TV cameras. One handles the 
steering and brakes, while the 
other controls the engine and; 
Stokes the boiler. 


truth of- this as- they race to get 
a 4|-ton traction engine in run 


steam up for the programme and 
hope to drive along the circular 


ning order for All Your Own on runway just outside the studio.” 


BBC Junior TV on Sunday, 30th 
April. 

Scoutmaster Elvy, who bought 
tHe engine for £25, is in charge 
of the refitting-operations. “The 
engine is 40 years old; but runs 


Talent scout Joanne Symons 
told me she wanted, the engine 
in the studio, but the- engineers 
were afraid it would fall' through, 
the floor! ' 

The Sea Scouts also use it as 




will be covering wild life in the 
Spring. One of the most exciting 
episodes will be an attempt to 
catch a swan. This is a risky 
business during the mating season. 

On his miniature “Zoo” near 
St. Albans, Graham Dangerfield 
now has 11 foxes, including father 
Dennis (already seen 20 times on 
TV) and five growii-up off¬ 
spring. The vixen escaped. He 
has badgers, too, and several 
Australian Dingo dogs. One had 
to be destroyed, however, after it 
attacked Graham and severely 
injured him. “They are un¬ 
predictable creatures,” he said. 

On the Trail will continue at 
seven-weekly, intervals through¬ 
out the year. Each edition deals 
with a particular feature of the 
countryside, such as woods, farm¬ 
lands, and lakes and rivers, and 
the creatures that inhabit them. 

SCHOOLBOYS 
Oil THE SET 

J^ext Tuesday afternoon BBC 
Schools TV begins a series 
on Film and Film-Making. 

YVith Stanley Reed as guide, 
viewers will see how boys at the 
Cornwell Secondary School, East 
Ham, set about scripting and 
shooting films of their own. 

Later in the term, Stanley Reed 
will be showing how famous pro¬ 
fessional film directors at homo 
and abroad differ in their methods, 
giving their work the stamp of 
their individual personality. 


grunt, Hulke and Paice decided 
that all words and phrases would 
relate to simple- processes such- as 
hunting, warnings of danger, and 
the location of food. 
j When I asked Malcolm Hulke 
Tor an example it sounded like 
this: “Krk! Oomoo mkhyoa- 
lumotot! Otoo khyoo ksob— 
Oo khyoo otksob. Oo khyoo 
drk—ukoo mkhyoolum otot!”-A 
rough translation, he explained, 
-would be.: “Look! Three good- 
moving-foods! You go right—I 
go left. I make hand-sign—we 
kill good-moving food!” 


Q-ame-hunting with a cheap box 
camera is Graham Danger- 
field’s theme in next Tuesday’s 
On the Trail on Associated- 
Rediffusion children’s programmes. 

“You don’t need expensive 
equipment,” Graham told me. 
“But if you want to get really 
near wild creatures, it’s useful to 
know how they're likely to be¬ 
have.” 

With his 15-year-old companions 
seen in our picture, Anne 
Akeroyd and John Flowerdew, he 


Bootsie at home 


Although Bootsie and Snudge washing up with the help of two- 
are never on the air until year-old Michael or teaching cight- 
8.55 on Friday evenings, Granada year-old Jill to play the piano. 
TV tell me they are 
positive that not a 
child in the country 
misses this show if 
they can find an 
excuse to sit up 
for it. “Youngsters 
thoroughly enjoy it,” 

I was told. 

My picture shows 
how happy and re¬ 
laxed Alfie (Bootsie) 

Bass can look when 
Claude Snudge, his 
old enemy in The 
Army Game, is not 
breathing down his 
neck. 

Alfie loves home 
life, whether he is 


The language 
they talk 
on Venus 

pathfinders to Venus, the ABC 
Television serial which comes 
to an end next Sunday, has been 
the first of its kind which needed 
a special “language” for the 
actors. 

Script-writers Malcolm Hulke 
and Eric Paicc had to invent what 
they called “Ug-Talk” for the 
Stone Age type of men en¬ 
countered by the British astro¬ 
nauts on their planetary travels. 

To simulate what must have 
been the first language beyond a 


TO HUNT WITH 
A BOX CAMERA 
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Tough tests for horse 
and rider at Badminton 



Qn Thursday. Friday, and Satur¬ 
day this week thousands of 
horse-lovers will be in Badminton 
Park, Gloucestershire, to watch 
the famous horse trials which are 
now regarded as among the fore¬ 
most sporting events of the year. 

Interest in these trials started 
after the 1948 Olympic Games, 
when a British team was entered 
for one of the equestrian com¬ 
petitions known as the Three Day 
Event. Only two of Britain’s 
three riders completed the whole 
test, so our team was eliminated. 

In 1949. hoping for better 
results in the future, the Duke of 
Beaufort, who is Master of Horse 
in the Queen’s Household, offered 
his park at Badminton to the 
British Horse Society. The idea 
was to organise a Three Day Event 
on Olympic lines, and since then 
it has taken place at Badminton 
except in 1955 when it was held 
with the European Championships 
in Windsor Great Park. 

The importance and attraction 
of these trials is that they offer the 
most exacting test of all-round 
•excellence in both rider and horse. 


The first day is given over to 
what is called a dressage test—an 
examination of the schooling and 
obedience of the horse and of co¬ 
operation between rider and 
mount. Poise and position of 
horse, style and effectiveness of 
the rider—these are the things that 
the judges are looking for while 
the competitor goes through a 
series of movements, such as half¬ 
turns, reining back, serpentines, 
and so on. 

On the second day competitors 
make a 17-mile journey through 
Badminton Park. This includes 
some 91 miles of roads and tracks, 
a steeplechase course of about 
2} miles, a cross-country course of 
41 miles, and a run-in of about 
a mile. Each section has to be 
accomplished at a certain pace 
and, of course, there are faults 
for any fences knocked down. 

The “hazards”—always lined 
with spectators—are varied from 
year to year, but one can always 
be sure that there will be one jump 
in and out of a lake or pond, and 
a fearsome-looking pit, known as 
the “coffin,” which has to be 


cleared. Failure to deal with any 
obstacle after four attempts means 
elimination. 

The third day is spent in a show- 
jumping arena with fences some¬ 
what lower than usual, but set at 
different angles and distances so 
that only a nimble and supple 
horse can clear them. 

The Three Day Event, formerly 
called the Military Event, was 
introduced into the Olympic 
Games at Stockholm in 1912. It 
was based on the training needed 
by horses when they were used in 
war. 

The dressage, or schooling, 
reflected parade-ground smartness. 
The 17-mile journey tested the 
ability of horse and rider to deal 
with the kinds of obstacles likely 
to be met with in a campaign. 

It did not take long for British 
horsemen—and horsewomen—to 
realise that this was a form of 
sport calling for toughness on the 
part of both horse and rider, and 
once the trials had been staged at 
Badminton there was a rapid 
increase of interest. 

From eight countries 



The Australian rider Mr. L. R. Morgan on Salad Days 


The British team won gold 
medals at the Stockholm Olympic 
Games in 1956, and last year 
finished fourth to Australia. In 
the meantime, Britain had won 
four of the five European Cham¬ 
pionships, and finished second to 
the Germans at Harewood, near 
Leeds, in 1959. 

This year’s Badminton trials 
are the first since the Rome 
Olympic Games and 85 riders 
from eight different countries are 
down to compete. Among them 
is the Australian, L. R. Morgan, 
who with his horse Salad Days 
won the individual medal at Rome. 

The winner will certainly have 
a claim to be considered as one 
of the greatest all-round horsemen 
of today. 

Sydney Moorhouse 


5 


SUNDAY NIGHT IS 
CENSUS NIGHT 


There will be a census in this 
country next Sunday, 23rd April; 
that is to say there will be a com¬ 
plete count of every one of the 
estimated 53 million people in 
Great Britain and the collecting 
of certain vital information con¬ 
cerning them. 

This day has been chosen for 
several reasons. Most workers, 
including commercial travellers, 
will be at home; few families are 
likely to be away on holiday as 
they would be later in the year; 
and it is far enough away from 
Winter to give long hours of day¬ 
light and a reasonable chance of 
fair weather conditions for the 
census workers. 

A census has been taken every 
ten years in Great Britain since 
1801 (with the exception of 1941) 
and the purpose as to obtain, in 
the only possible way, vital in¬ 
formation which is needed by the 
Government and by local author¬ 
ities and various other bodies in 
planning for the nation's needs. 
For instance, the Government 
must know the number of people 


in each age-group in order to plan 
for schools and pensions. 

So everyone in the land, young 
and old alike, will be counted 
wherever they happen to be stay¬ 
ing at midnight on Sunday, 
whether in their own home or 
another’s, in hospital or hotel. 
Every household, from Bucking¬ 
ham Palace to caravan, is in¬ 
cluded; and all people who are 
travelling at that time will be 
counted at their destination. 

The census forms, distributed 
beforehand, have to be filled in 
by householders and checked by 
officials called enumerators; there 
is one for each of the 80.000 
districts into which Great Britain 
is divided for this purpose. The 
information on the forms will 
later be classified, translated into 
codes of numbers and eventually 
transferred to magnetic tape for 
use in an electronic computer, 
which works out the answers to 
many important questions Filling 
in the form is a compulsory task 
but - it is one which should be 
willingly undertaken by all. 


Great teacher and 


great 

The wonderful story of the 
rescue of Helen Keller from a 
world of silence and darkness is 
told once again in a new book: 
Valiant Companions by Helen E. 
Waite (Hodder & Stoughton 15s.). 

Helen Keller, - of course, has 
written her own life-story. In the 
present volume the emphasis is on 
the amazing joint achievement of 
Helen and her devoted teacher, 
Anne Sullivan. 

It was as a girl of 20 that Anne, 
herself cured of blindness, went to 
the Keller home in Alabama as 
governess to Helen, a child then 
in chains—blind, deaf, and dumb. 
She was desperately unhappy and 
liable to violent rage if thwarted; 


pupil 

but with tireless patience Anne set 
out to reach her mind, ceaselessly 
spelling out the names of objects 
and people in deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet. Helen could imitate this 
at once without having any idea 
what it meant. Then, one day, 
with water pouring over one of 
her hands while her teacher 
spelled out w-a-t-e-r on the other, 
she suddenly realised the link and 
herself spelled out w-a-t-e-r. 

Thanks to her valiant com¬ 
panion, the break-through had 
been achieved; the break-through 
that has since enabled Helen 
Keller to become one of the most 
amazing women in the whole 
world. 



THE VERY LATEST IN LINERS 


Due to start her maiden, voyage next Monday, the Empress of 
Canada is the biggest passenger ship built on the Tyne for half a 
century and the biggest, too, ever to sail up the St. Lawrence 
River as far as Montreal. This 27,000-ton ship is the pride of 
the Canadian Pacific fleet—the most up-to-date in the North 
Atlantic—and carries over a thousand passengers. 
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' IS THERE 


LIFE ON THE RED PLANET? 


Reproducing Martian conditions 


^he red planet Mars is still quite 
bright. It lies in the star- 
group of Gemini (the Twins), very 
roughly between Castor and 
Pollux on the one side, and 
Betelgeuse in Orion on the other. 
Look for it in the south-west after 
dark, and you will be able to find 
it without difficulty, even though 
it is much less striking than it was 
a month or two ago. 

At present Mars is moving 
steadily away from the Earth, and 
even large telescopes will not 
show fine details on its disc. With 
my own 12j-inch reflector, I can 
make out only the chief dark 
areas, and we will have to wait 
until near the end of 1962 before 
Mars is again well placed. 

Mars is particularly interesting 
because it has always been re¬ 
garded as the planet most likely 


LOOKING AT THE 
SKY WITH 
PATRICK MOORE 


to support life. Many story¬ 
tellers have written about the 
“ Martians,” and 50 years ago it 
was thought that certain straight 
lines crossing the Martian deserts 
might be actual canals, built by 
intelligent engineers there. Few 
people believe this now; but is it 
possible that any kind of life can 
survive on Mars? 



The dark areas of Mars 


Last year it occurred to me that 
valuable information might be 
drawn from attempts to reproduce 
the conditions we are likely to find 
on Mars when we get there. My 
scheme was to build airtight con¬ 
tainers, fill them with “Martian 
atmosphere,” provide the right 
sort of soil, and give the right 
temperatures for day and night as 
experienced on Mars itself. Inside 
the containers, efforts would be 
made to persuade plants to grow, 
and microscopic animals to sur¬ 
vive. 

I talked it over with Dr. Francis 
Jackson of King's College Hos¬ 
pital, London. Dr. Jackson is a 
research microbiologist who is 
also a well-known amateur 
astronomer, and he became very 
interested in the idea. At once 


he began work on the containers, 
and the experiments were started. 

Of course there were many diffi¬ 
culties to be overcome. On Mars, 
the “air” is very thin—as thin as 
the air which we find above the 
Earth at a height of eleven miles 
—and it seems to be made up 
chiefly of nitrogen gas, with 
almost no oxygen and very little 
water-vapour. Dr. Jackson had to 
suck all the air out of his con¬ 
tainers, and then put in a gas of 
the same composition and density 
as the atmosphere of Mars. 

It was also necessary to control 
the temperature. At mid-day on 
the Martian equator a ther¬ 
mometer would rise to over 70 
degrees Fahrenheit, but at night it 
becomes colder than anywhere on 
our own world, because the thin 
atmosphere does not shut in much 
of the Sun’s heat. Dr. Jackson 
solved the problem by plunging 
his containers into intensely cold 
liquids at night. 

Cactuses die 

Plants had not been able to sur¬ 
vive in the containers. For 
instance, a hardy desert cactus 
was tried, but after one “ Martian 
night ” it was found to be dead, 
mainly because it could not toler¬ 
ate the bitter cold. So we can be 
sure that Earth-type cactuses are 
not to be found on the deserts of 
Mars. 

Microscopic creatures of the 


kind found in ponds have also 
been unable to live in the con¬ 
tainers, but some lowly life-forms 
known as “bacteria cultures,” 
have been more encouraging. 
They have lived inside the con¬ 
tainers over long periods, and 
have even been able to spread. So 
it seems that Martian conditions 
are not fatal to all the life-forms 
we know on Earth. 

The experiments have caused a 
great deal of interest, and when 
we presented a BBC television 
programme about them recently, 
I had hundreds of letters asking 
for more information. Dr. Jack- 
son is keeping on with his work, 
and we hope to find out whether 
there are any plants—lichens or 
mosses, for instance—which are 
suitable for growth on Mars. 

Covered in ice ? 

Even if we find plants which 
can survive inside our containers, 
it does not follow that life really 
does exist on Mars. Most 
astronomers believe the dark areas 
to be due to living matter, but we 
cannot be quite sure. In fact, a 
Russian scientist, V. Davidov, has 
recently put forward the startling 
idea that Mars is completely 
covered with ice, and that there 
are huge underground seas! 

Probably it will not be many 
years now before we can send un¬ 
manned rockets to Mars, and in 
this way we may be able to solve 
many of the most puzzling prob¬ 
lems. 
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A WORD FROM 
AN EXPERT 


John Thompson, professional 
model-maker, shows his one- 
seventh scale model of a 
Hawker Hunter to young 
Marcus Elseygood of 
Coventry. 


BUSY BUZZY CENTRE 

Britain is to have a world centre 
for the study of bees. The scheme 
is being discussed in London this 
week at a meeting of the Bee 
Research Association, which was 
started 12 years ago and now has 
members in 76 countries. 

Research workers at the centre 
will be as busy as bees, studying 
all the problems connected with 
these useful insects. The danger 
to bees from the new chemical 
sprays and insecticides is among 
the first of the problems to be 
studied. 



YOU’LL CLICK 1 

Sport i 4 


For black-and-white snaps — and now full colour 
prints as well! The Sporti 4 can be set for Sunny 
or Cloudy days to get your exposure right. Smartly 
styled too, with eye-level viewfinder 
and press-button release. The Sporti 4 
takes 12 pictures on 127 Selochrome 
Pan or Hfacolor roll film. 

Such a good camera at such a low price 



SELOCHROME PAN 

Famous Ilford film, the best there is for black- 
and-white snaps all the year round. For your 
Sporti 4 and all other popular cameras. 






ILFACOLOR 

The fabulous new film that gives you colour 
en-prints cn the Spcrti 4 and all popular camera- 
sizes. 



famous in black-and-white * fabulous fn colour 
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TpQR English cricket fans the gloom of last Winter was 
brightened by the news of the Tests between Australia 
and the West Indies. They were among the most exciting ever 
played, and there is good reason to think that the forthcoming 
Test Matches in England will be no less exciting. 

The Australian tourists are due to arrive in England on 
Friday, and will play their opening match, against Worcester¬ 
shire- on Saturday week. The first Test begins at Edgbaston 
on 8th June. Here are brief descriptions of all 17 players. 


H ICHIE BENAUD (New South 
Wales). Captain of the 
team and one of the world’s best 
all-rounders. Aggressive right- 
hand batsman, leg-break bowler, 
and first-class fielder. Believes in 
playing bright, attractive cricket. 
Aged 30. 

4 LAN DAVIDSON (New South 
Wales). Has claim to be the 
world's outstanding all-rounder. 
Will almost certainly open 
Australia’s attack with his fast 
left-hand bowling, and his fierce 
batting will bring him a lot of 
runs. Nicknamed “The Claw,” 
because of his brilliant slip field¬ 
ing. Has made two previous trips 
to England. Aged 31. 


R ON GAUNT (Victoria). 

Right-arm fast bowler 
making his first visit to England. 
Immediately recognisable because 
of his red hair. Aged 26. 

"VITALLY GROUT (Queens- 
land). First-choice wicket¬ 
keeper. Would have come to 
England before but for the 
brilliance of Don Tallon. Is joint 
world record-holder of 23 victims 
in a Test series. Aged 33. 

T>ARRY JARMAN (South 
Australia). Barry is being 
groomed to take over behind the 
stumps from Wally Grout. Only 
25, he has already toured in South 
Africa, Pakistan, and India. 


N EIL HARVEY (New South 
Wales). With 69 caps to his 
credit, Vice-Captain Neil has long 
been regarded as the world’s 
finest left-hand batsman. Will be 
making his fourth trip to England 
and should score many runs. 
Aged 32. 

K EN MACKAY (Queensland). 

Dour left-handed batsman 
even harder to dislodge than 
Trevor Bailey; sarcastically nick¬ 
named “Slasher.” Useful change 
bowler who can break a big stand 
with his medium-pace swingers. 
Second trip to Britain. Aged 35. 

B ILL LAWRY (Victoria). Left- 
handed opening batsman. 
Tall and slim, he is a difficult 
batsman to get out at the begin¬ 
ning of an innings and scores 
freely when set. Has made a 
number of big scores. Aged 24. 

B RIAN BOOTH (New South 
Wales). Although 27, he 
still has to win his first cap. A 
tall, orthodox batsman, he has 
scored consistently for his State. 


N orman o’neill (New 

South Wales). Two years 
ago, when he was 22, Norman was 
hailed as the successor to the 
great Bradman. May not 
dominate the bowling as he did in 
his first season or two, but will 
undoubtedly score many runs on 
this, his first, visit to England. 

F RANK MISSON (New South 
Wales). The fourth of the 
fast opening bowlers. Has rolling 
run to the wicket which makes 
him easy to recognize, apart from 
his height (6 ft. 3 in.). Aged 22. 

TAN QUICK (Victoria). This 
* tall left-arm spinner has done 
little of note but his type of 
bowling is often successful on 
English wickets. Aged 27. 

pETER BURGE (Queensland). 
-*• Burly six-footer who once 
played top-class rugby, Peter came 
to England five years ago. He is 
a hard-hitting batsman who 
headed Australia’s Test averages 
against the West Indies last 
Winter. Aged 28. 


T>OBBY SIMPSON (Western 
" Australia). Another brilliant 
all-rounder. An opening batsman 
who will probably play in all five 
Tests, he is a superb slip fielder 
and has recently come to the fore 
as a leg-spin bowler. May well 
be a great success. Aged 25. 

G raham McKenzie 

(Western Australia). A tall, 
strong fast bowler who is likely 
to develop into a fine all-rounder. 
Only 19, he’s the youngest member 
of the party. 

r>OLIN MCDONALD (Victoria). 
^ Solid, left-handed opening 
batsman, and first choice Tor 
Australia for several seasons. One 
of the most experienced players 
in the side, he has twice visited 
England. Aged 32. 

L INDSAY KEENE (Victoria). 

Slow left-arm spinner making 
his first visit to England. Did not 
have great success against the 
West Indians but is the sort of 
steady bowler likely to do well on 
English wickets. Aged 26. 





Alan Davidson 


Richie Bcnaud 


Ken Mackay 



Barry Jarman 


Lindsay Kline 


SWT . 

Norman O’Neill 


Bill Lawry 



Neil Harvey 


Frank Misson 
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N RECORD 

New discs to note 




THE PILTDOWN MEN: Good¬ 
night Mrs. Flintstone on Capitol 
CL15186. 

Even those 
who have not 
yet. met the 
T V cartoon 
charac ters 
The Flint- 
stones, in 
their Stone 
Age setting, 
will certainly 

_ enjoy the 

Fred Flintstone record for the 
Piltdown Men play with a happy 
beat. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

NINA and FREDERIK: Jamaica 
Farewell on Columbia 33SX1314. 
Many of the most requested Nina 
and Frederik songs are included 
among this selection, so their ad¬ 
mirers can find several favourites 
and as many reasons for adding 
this disc to their collection, This 
attractive couple have few equals 
in the field of calypso singing. (LP. 
34?. 1 +d.) 

SEMPRINI: 
The Lark In 
The Clear 
Air on HMV 
POP 8 4 2. 
Semprini has 
arranged this 
charming tra¬ 
ditional a i r 
for piano us¬ 
ing the Frank 
Cordell O r - 
chestra as a 
soft background. (45. 6s. 4d.) 

M1K1 and GRIFF: Have I Stayed 
Away Too Long? on Pye NI5346. 
Miki and Griff make the husband- 
and-wife pair so often seen with 
the Lonnie Donegan shows, and 
popular, too, in children’s tele¬ 
vision. The harmony is based on 
that of the hill-billy singers, and 
is very pleasant to hear. (45. 
6s. 4d.) 



ALMA COGAN: Cowboy Jimmy 
Joe on Columbia DB4607. The 
orchestra provides the jig-jogging 
rhythm as Alma and the chorus 
sing about Jimmy Joe, giving the 
atmosphere of a trotting cow’boy 
riding the range. (45. 6s.) 

VERA LYNN: As Time Goes By 
on MGM C855. Listening to Vera 
Lynn’s smooth performance of 
this selection of established 
popular songs it is easy to under¬ 
stand why she has been a favour¬ 
ite recording star for so long. The 
songs include Young At Heart and 
Autumn Concerto. (LP. 34s. ltd.) 

JOHNNY DANKWORTH: Afri¬ 
can Waltz on Columbia DB4590, 
The Dank¬ 
worth Orches¬ 
tra can always 
be relied 
upon for a 
r e c o r d i ng 
which is 
better than 
the average. 
For this un¬ 
usual disc 
hV ‘ they weave a 
waltz rhythm around an African 
folk tune, and the blend of jazz 
with its African origin is com¬ 
pletely fascinating. (45. 6s.) 

ELGAR: Enigma Variations on 
RCA RB 16237. The London 
Symphony Orchestra is conducted 
by Pierre Monteux in this very 
popular work, dedicated to various 
friends of the composer. The 
sleeve notes for this work and for 
the Brahms’ Variations On A 
Theme of Haydn, which makes up 
the disc, are excellent. (LP. 
38s. lid.) 

JOE HENDERSON: Midi-Midi- 
nette on Pye N15341. Joe pounds 
away on what sounds to be an old 
upright piano of the vintage 
variety for this catchy item. (45. 
6s. 4d.) 



Britain’s finest bird 

of prey 



CHECKING UP ON THE 
PEREGRINE FALCON 


Peregrine falcon on its rocky 
lookout G. A. Booth 

]\Josr bird-watchers would agree 
that there is no sight quite 
equal to that of a peregrine falcon 
striking down its prey. The 
mastery of the air it displays is 
superb. Yet even so the prey—a 
pigeon, perhaps, or a golden 
plover—can sometimes defeat the 
magnificent falcon by a last- 
minute swerve or dash into cover. 

Unfortunately, the pigeons 
attacked by the falcon are not 
always wood pigeons, which 
farmers are very glad to be rid of. 
Sometimes ■ they are domesticated 
birds belonging to racing pigeon 
enthusiasts. So the peregrine, 
which is the favourite of many 
bird-watchers is, alas, not the 
favourite bird of most pigeon 
fanciers. 

But the peregrine is an un¬ 
common bird, and under the bird 


MATT MONRO: Portrait on 
Decca ACL1069. This recording 
was made a few years ago, before 
Matt Monro had such great suc¬ 
cess with Portrait Of My Love. 
His fans will enjoy comparing his 
singing style of today with that 
of this recording, which includes 
many lovely songs, among them 
Once In A While. (LP. 21s.) 


protection laws it is guarded by a 
special penalty of £25 per bird or 
egg. The pigeon fanciers, how¬ 
ever, claim that it is in fact com¬ 
paratively common, and have 
asked that it should be removed 
from the list of protected birds. 

The last time there was any kind 
of census of the peregrine, there 
proved to be no more than about 
500 breeding pairs in Great Britain. 
Well over half of them were in 
Scotland. In England there were 
fewer than 80 pairs all told, and 
no more than a dozen of these 
were within 100 miles of London. 

Impartial inquiry 

Since there is a dispute, with 
the pigeon fanciers claiming that 
the bird has increased and the 
naturalists that it has actually de¬ 
creased, it is obvious that there 
should be a fresh census. 

So the Nature Conservancy, 
which is the Government body 
concerned with the preservation of 
our wild life, has asked the British 
Trust for Ornithology to carry out 
an impartial inquiry to find out 
just how many pairs of peregrines 
are actually breeding in Britain 
in 1961. 

The organisers of this inquiry 
are Dr. D. A. Ratcliffe and Mr. 
I. J. Ferguson-Lees, to whom 
offers of assistance should be sent 
c/o the B.T.O., 2 King Edward 
Street, Oxford. 

The great majority of British 
breeding peregrines make their 
nests on cliff-ledges, usually on 
cliffs overlooking the sea, but 
often also on ledges of mountains 
far inland. Sometimes they use 
the old nest of a crow or buzzard. 


Occasionally the peregrine will 
nest on a building, and one of the 
most famous of such eyries was 
on a skyscraper in Montreal, 
where it was photographed by 
a local bird-watcher. Salisbury 
Cathedral is one of the few build¬ 
ings in Britain which are believed 
occasionally to have held a 
peregrine eyrie. 

Only a handful of peregrines 
now nest along the eastern half 
of the south coast of England, but 
from Dorset right round to the 
north of Scotland they become 
more frequent. Inland, most 
peregrines are found in the hill 
districts of Wales, the north of 
England,' and the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

Early birds 

Several readers have kindly- 
written in to tell me of the 
very early nests they have found 
this year. John Pilcher-Clayton 
found a blackbird’s nest in a holly- 
hedge in Suffolk at the end of the 
second week in February. By 
3rd March the hen was sitting 
hard on four eggs. Andrew Lay 
of Rugby had a robin's nest in his 
garage; the third egg was laid 
on 1st March. This has in fact 
been one of the earliest nesting 
years within living memory. 

Richard Fitter 


NEW NATURE TRUST 

A Dorsetshire Naturalists’ Trust 
has been formed to preserve un¬ 
spoiled areas, protect wild life, 
and encourage the study of 
natural sciences. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON—Father of the world’s railways (4) 


DISSATISFIED WITH HIS FIRST EMGINEj 

BUILT IN I8I4,GE0RGE BUILT ANOTHER ‘ 
IN THE FOLLOWING YEAR WHICH WAS A 
GREAT SUCCESS.. 


BUT ALL THOUGHTS OF ENGINES WERE l 
DRIVEN FROM HIS MIND BY AN OUTBREAK 
OF FIRE IN THE PIT...E 


ENCOURAGED BY GEORGE, THEY RAPIDLY 
BUILTA WALLTO STOP THE FIRE SPREADING 


Yoj/s' e/?jf/hee/ / 's<?/7 
/s7de/7/o(/s fe//ojv ■ , 



RESOLVED NOW TO INVENTA MINER'S SAFETY 
LAMP, GEORGE BEGAN WORKING ON THE 
PROBLEM OF DANGEROUS GAS IN THE PIT.. 



WHAT WILL COME OF GEORGE’S BOLD EXPERIMENTS? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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JUST LIKE 
JENNINGS 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


During a Sunday afternoon 
walk Jennings and his friends see 
a stranger in Millers Wood. They 
consider his actions to be suspi¬ 
cious and conclude that he is a 
spy, but cannot investigate as they 
are due back at school. 

8. Fingerprint 
expert 

J ennings’ watch continued to 
behave in an unpredictable 
manner. At bedtime that evening 
it claimed that the hour was three- 
fifteen, and at breakfast the next 
morning the hands stood at twenty 
minutes to twelve. 

“I wouldn't be surprised if 
there’s chalk dust in the works,” 
he confided to Darbishire in the 
classroom during mid-morning 
break on Monday. “I’ll try 
giving it a good spring-cleaning.” 

With the blade of his penknife 
he prised open the back of the 
watch and inspected the interior. 
"Can’t see anything,” he admitted. 
“What I really need is one of 
those magnifying glass things like 


coloured slides and. photographs. 
But now that the light Summer 
evenings had arrived the projector 
stood on its shelf in the music 
room where it was likely to remain 
untouched until the following 
term. 

“Come on, Darbi, let’s go and 
get it now,"’ said Jennings, seizing 
his friend by the arm and propel¬ 
ling him out through the door at a 
fast trot. 

The music room was empty 
when they arrived and Jennings 
lost no time in unscrewing the 
lens from the projector and putting 
it to his eye in the manner of a 
watch-repairer. 

“No sign of any chalk dust,” 
he reported, peering intently at the 
inside of his watch. "All I can 
see are the works looking ten times 
bigger than usual.” He raised his 
head and gazed about him. 
“Wow! This gadget magnifies 
like a house on fire, Darbi. The 
tip of your nose looks the size of 
Mount Everest close up.” 

With the glass still in position 



Aha, what do I see!” exclaimed Jennings. 


titchy little telescopes that watch¬ 
makers have sticking out of their 
eyes.” 

He frowned in thought for a 
moment and then his face lit up 
with inspiration. “I know, Darbi. 
1 could take the lens off the slide- 
projector. It’s more or less the 
same shape and it unscrews quite 
easily because I saw Mr. Carter 
■take it off and polish it just before 
a lecture last term.” 

■‘You wouldn’t be allowed to 
borrow it, though,” his friend 
objected, “You know how fussy 
Sir is about school property.” 

"But I’d only want it for a few 
minutes. Hardly worth asking for 
per, really, because I could put it 
back before anyone knew it had 
gone.” 

This seemed a reasonable argu¬ 
ment, Darbishire decided. During 
the Christmas and Easter terms the 
projector was in fairly frequent 
use by speakers visiting the school 
to give lectures illustrated by 


he peered round for further 
objects to study at close quarters. 
The door knob coated with white 
dust from Darbishire’s chalky 
fingers attracted his attention. 
“Aha, what do I see!” he went 
on in tones of mock importance. 
“Tell-tale fingerprints on the 
knob proving without doubt that 
someone has come in. and shut 
the door.” 

"Brilliant deduction. You 
ought to be a detective,” grinned 
Darbishire. "They use stuff like 
chalk dust to make fingerprints 
show up so they can photograph 
them. I read an article about it 
once and it said no two people in 
the world have got the same 
fingerprint patterns.” 

An idea for a new hobby—or, 
at least, for a passing craze—came 
into Jennings’ mind as his friend 
finished speaking. The study of. 
fingerprints would make a fascinat¬ 
ing occupation now that he had 
the use of a powerful lens ; and as 


for chalk dust—well, there was 
never any shortage of that on the 
ledge in front of the blackboard. 

With the equipment he could 
examine the prints of all‘ his 
friends and learn to distinguish 
between them. He could mystify 
his colleagues by announcing 
which boy had picked up a jar 
of marmalade, or which member 
of the staff had recently handled 
a certain cricket bat or turned off 
a tap. He could follow Mr. 
Wilkins’ progress round the build¬ 
ing by examining the impressions 
left on bannisters or door knobs. 


In fact, there was no end to the 
sensational deductions open to the 
amateur expert in finger-printing. 

“And we could play detective 
games, too,” Darbishire suggested 
when Jennings had outlined his 
plans. “Venables or Atki or 
someone could be crooks who go 
round, leaving fingerprints and you 
and J could be Scotland Yard 
examining the evidence.” 

“Good scheme,” Jennings 
agreed.. "Let's go and try it out 
now.” Forgetful of his intention 
to replace the borrowed property 
he led the way out of the room 
with the lens clutched in his hand. 

During the next few days Form 
3 showed a keen interest in 
Jennings’ so-called hobby and 
there was no lack of chalky 
fingerprints offered for his exam¬ 
ination. Distinguishing between 
them, however, proved to be an 
impossible, task, as the self-styled 
expert had' no knowledge of his 
subject and was obliged to make 
his deductions by guesswork. But 
in spite of the interest aroused the 
craze failed to catch on owing to 


the shortage of equipment; though 
chalk dust was plentiful, magnify¬ 
ing glasses were in short supply 
and efforts to construct suitable 
lenses from spectacles and torch 
reflectors were abandoned as a 
failure. 

By Thursday Jennings had 
grown tired of inspecting the 
fingerprints of his friends and was 
seeking to extend his activities 
further afield. He was unusually 
silent during lunch and took ns 
part in the chatter going on 
around him; but when school was 
over for. the day and the boys 
were out on the field getting ready 
for cricket he took Darbishire by 
the arm and led him behind the: 
pavilion for a private talk. 

“Listen, Darbi, I’ve been think¬ 
ing about that old chap—whoever 
he was—that we saw on our 
walk,” he began. 

“Oh yes. Dr. Livingstone, I 
presume.”' 

"Well,, I thought he might be » 
harmless old tramp last Sunday, 
just as the others did, but I’ve been 

Continued on page 10 



mss like the reel tihMngg 


Believe it or not, the nearer 
one is the Airfix model of 
the Railbus, 00 gauge (Kit 
3/-), Behind it is a picture of 
the real flung. 


That’s, how wonderfully realistic Airfix. models are. Close 
attention to every detail gives them their faithful-to-the-original 
look—makes them true collector’s pieces. And every Airfix 
series is to a constant scale. This means Airfix models look 
proportionally right, one against another, because they are right! 
You can't beat Airfix for realism—or value. 





PRESS! 


Constant Scale Construction Kits 

From Model & Hobby Shops, Toy Shops, and F. W. Woohvorth. 


There are over 100 Airfix models from 2/- to 10/6 



AIRCRAFT 

Bristol Super freighter 7 J6 

SI- 



HISTORICAL SHIPS 

H.M.S. Victory 2/- 
T260A 



VINTAGE CARS 

1930 Bentley 2/- 


Latest Airfix Production 



CATTLE WAGGON 


A realistic OO/HO gauge mode! cf the 
B.R. 8-ton Standard Cattle Waggon. 
Finely detailed, even to the wood 
grain. Hinged doors and loading ramps, 
choice of 4 coupling systems. 40-part 
kit plus 7 transfers—2/-.. 

Also new :—00/H0 gauge B.R. BRAKE 
VAN (20-ton), a beautifully detailed 
45-part kit—2/-. 
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1/6 Pkt of LARGE GHANA 

tor 3d. 



post free to all 
collectors 

requesting our 
‘QUALITY’ Approvals. 
Without Approvals price 
1/9. Adult collectors 
catered for. Monthly 
selections speciality. 
Particulars sent of 
"Wright's New Junior 
Stamp Club" — Admis¬ 
sion Free — Fine Gifts. 
(Postal Sec. Est. 1897.) 
Please tell your parents. 



STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

CAll Different) 


500 Br. Empire £1 
100 Great Britain 
(All Obsolete) 8/6 


50 — do.— 

10 Iceland 
7 Brunei 
100 Australia 
100 Canada 

50 Sth. Africa 3/- 
50 N. Zealand 3/- 
10 Danzig 1/6 
10 Siam 1/- 

10 Bahrain 2/6 


2 /- 

1/6 

1/3 

.5/- 

6 /. 


I/- 

1 /- 

2 /- 

1/6 

2 /- 


25 Finland 
25 Sweden 
100 Hungary 
100 China 
10 Saudi Arabia 
10 Turks & Caicos 3/- 
10 North Borneo 2/6 
10 Caymans 3/- 

10 Ascension 3/- 

100 World 2/- 

50 India 1/3 

100 Japan 4/6 

50 Bulgaria 1/6 


Orders under 5/- postage 3d. extra. 

We despatch per Return. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 8-Page Illustrated List of Sets, 

Packets. Albums, etc., or Lists of USED G.B., 

India, Australia, Canada, South Africa, New 
Zealand, or U.S.A. are available Free on The whole 40. stamps, as above, can be 
request. supplied at reduced rate of 10/- the lot. 

J. A. L. FRANKS, LTD. (C.N.), 140 FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 



BRITISH EMPIRE VICTORY SETS 

(AH Mint. 2 stamps per Set) 


Antigua 

6d. 

Gilberts 

6d. 

Ascension 

8d. 

Gold Coast 

9d. 

Bahamas 

6d. 

Grenada 

7d. 

British Guiana 

6d. 

Jamaica 

9d. 

Caymans 

6d. 

Kenya 

7d. 

Ceylon 

5d. 

Leeward Is. 

6d. 

Cyprus • 

7d. 

Malta- 

6d. 

Dominica 

6d. 

Mauritius 

6d. 

Gambia 

6d. 

Montserrat 

6d, 

Gibraltar 

5d. 

Nigeria 

7d. 


A jersey for dad ? 

A jacket for mum ? 
A teenage sweater? 

For the finest range of easy 
knitting designs be sure to ask for 

BESTWAY KNITTING PATTERNS 


6d. each from newsagents and woolshops 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


irds from Holland and 
Animals from Russia 

TWO NEW LITTLE ZOOS FOR YOUR ALBUM 


JJirds often seen on the beaches 
and in the meadows of the 
Netherlands are featured on new 
Dutch stamps to be issued next 
week. The stamps have been 
designed by a well-known Dutch 
artist. Dirk van Gelder, and the 
birds he pictures are the herring- 
gull. lapwing, curlew, avocet, and 
the oyster-catcher (shown here). 





Each stamp costs a small 
amount above its face value for 


place of worship, the Neve Shalom 
synagogue, which was founded 
125 years ago, is. pictured on the 
25-cent value shown here. 
Although the churches, temples, 
and mosques of many religions 
have been shown on the stamps of 
a large number of countries, this 
is' the first time, I believe, that a 
Jewish synagogue has been 
featured in this way. 


postage and the money raised in 
this way will be given to various 
Dutch charities. 

Another Dutch territory where 
new stamps have appeared 
this month is Surinam, on the 
coast of South America, which for 
the past seven years has enjoyed 
self-government. Several attrac¬ 
tive series of stamps have been 
issued to show the country's scenes 
ind products, and the latest series 
features historic buildings in Para¬ 
maribo. the capital. There has 
been a community of Jewish 
nerchants in Surinam since the 
17th century and a view of their 


]\_£a'ny collectors will remember 
the attractive series of animal 
designs from the Soviet Union, the 
first values of which were issued 
four years ago. Now three more 
values have been added to this 
series, making 18 in all. They 
feature the beaver, the brown 
bear and, on the 10-kopeck value 


shown here, the roebuck. My 
own favourite is still the 15-kopeck 
value showing the polar bear, 
which was illustrated in the C N 
when it was issued three years ago. 

Among other new Russian 
stamps are series in honour of 
the famous author Leo Tolstoy 
and of the great Polish musician 
Chopin. 

While the Russian Post Office 
has been issuing “wild 
animal ’’ stamps, China has chosen 
chrysanthemums as the subject for 
a long new series. Eighteen values 
have already appeared, each show¬ 
ing a different variety of chrysan¬ 
themum in its natural colours. 

The names given by the Chinese 
to each variety offer clues to the 



appearance of the flowers. “Smil¬ 
ing Face ’’ is a plump pink bloom, 
while “Swan Ballet” has long 
white petals like the open wings of 
a graceful swan. 

The new Chinese issue shown 
here pictures the first modern 
ocean-going vessel to be built in 
China. It is a handsome 10,000- 
ton cargo liner. C. W. Hill 


JUST LIKE JENNINGS 


thinking it over and I’m pretty 
sure he isn't one any longer.” 

Darbishire looked puzzled. 
“You mean he’s given it up 
during the week? How d'you 
know if you haven’t seen him 
lately?” 

“No, I mean he never iras one. 
That was just Venables’ idea. He 
was much too clean and tidy.” 

It was just possible, Jennings 
maintained, that the stranger might 
be an enemy agent working for a 
foreign power. Miller’s Wood 
was only a few miles from an 
airfield which was known to house 
the latest type of experimental 
aircraft. Armed with binoculars 
and safely screened by the foliage 
of the wood, any spy would have 
a perfect view of the machines 
as they passed overhead. 

Flimsy evidence 

“M’yes,” said Darbishire doubt¬ 
fully. To him the evidence 
appeared flimsy and he could think 
of equally good reasons why the 
stranger might not be a spy. But 
he held his peace for he knew 
from experience that it was use¬ 
less to argue with Jennings when 
once his mind was made up 


“So I vote we go there next 
Sunday—just the two of us,” 
Jennings went on. “If he’s not 
there, it’ll prove he was just a 
harmless old nutcase playing Swiss 
Family Robinson all by himself. 
But if he is there . . .” He ended 
with a nod of deep significance. 

A little shiver of nervous excite¬ 
ment tingled its way down Darbi- 
shire’s spine. “What would you 
do then?” he asked. 

Laying a trap 

“I should take his fingerprints 
and show them to the police so 
they could check up on him.” 

Darbishire’s mouth dropped 
open in flabbergasted amazement. 
“Take his fingerprints!” he 
echoed. “You must be bonkers! 
You can’t go waltzing up to a 
secret agent and say ‘ May I have 
your fingerprints, please? ’ as 
though you were asking for a film 
star’s autograph!” 

A slow smile spread across 
Jennings’ face. “He won’t know 
I’ve got them. I shall lay a trap 
for him.” 

There flashed into Darbishire’s 
mind a fantastic vision of Miller’s 


Wood coated with chalk dust and 
looking like some snow-covered 
Scandinavian forest; while groping 
his way through the powdery 
undergrowth came the unsuspect¬ 
ing foreign agent leaving finger¬ 
prints on every leaf and tree trunk 
as he passed. The very idea was 
so ludicrous that merely to think 
about it made the minjl boggle on 
its pistons. 

Aloud he said: “Honestly, Jen, 
you need your brains testing. If 
you think I’m going out for my 
Sunday afternoon walk carrying 
bags and bags of chalk dust for 
you to scatter around like confetti 
at a wedding . . .” 

Bottle needed 

“No, no, no! It’s not like that 
at all,” Jennings broke in im¬ 
patiently. “I worked it all out 
during lunch and all we’ve got to 
take with us is a bottle of 
lemonade.” 

“Bottle of lemonade!” Darbi¬ 
shire’s eyes goggled in puzzled 
wonder. • What would Jennings 
think of next? He just couldn't 
wait to hear the details. 

To be continued 
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\PUZZLE PAMdMEl 


n 


JUST RIGHT FOR THE ROBINS 

blown the dead 


nlli!l!ll[||||||||||ij|ll!ll|||||||||||lillllllllllllllllllllli!!lllllli!iitilil!iiSi!!in!l!lil!lilllIlllllltlili!lll!!llllIlliIiiilllilil!!l!ll!llllirr: 

NAMES OF TELEVISION FAME 


Very odd! 

J saw a crocodile wearing a hat,. 
And a fox playing Hide and 
Seek. 

1 saw three bears playing Musical 
Chairs, 

And an elephant that could speak. 

1 saw a rabbit waltzing 
Round and: round with a dog. 

And a panda was pulling a cracker 
W'ith an enormous frog. 

! ! saw a wolf, eating ice-cream 
With a.mouse as big as me! 

A kangaroo had lost his shoe 
And' a tiger was drinking tea. 

Does this seem very surprising? 

Do you wonder how it could be? 
We were having a Fancy Dress 
Party, 

And the kangaroo was me! 



Young Mrs. Robin was proud of 
having been born in a nest 
in an old’ kettle. Now it was 
time to build her own nest she 
hoped to find something: equally 
exciting on her mate's territory. 

“ What about this?”'he said one 
morning; leading her beneath the 
old chicken-house where the gar¬ 
dener kept tools. “This” was a 
large flower-pot, upside down, 
with a chipped side;. 

Mrs. Robin crept inside to 
inspect. “Not quite so good as 
■ my old! home,” she said.. “But it 
will do well.” 

Collecting dead leaves was the 
first job.. Then, when Mrs. Robin 
arrived to add the moss, the 
flower-pot had gone.. Unfortun¬ 
ately, the gardener had needed 
one more for potting geranium 
cuttings, and had retrieved this to 
mend and use it. He just thought 


Each illustration suggests the surname of a famous TV personality. 

Try. to decipher all six names and then link each one with the 
right Christian name from the list. 


ANIMAL HOMES 

What animals would you expect 
' to- find in the following homes ? 
Set; holt; form; drey; earth. 


■/ 
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12 
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Answer next week 


Cross-mot puzzTe 

How good is your French ? In 
this Anglo-French puzjle the words 
across are French and the words 
down are English. Clues are in 
English for French words, and in 
French for English words. Even if 
you do not know all the French 
words, you should still find them ; 
in fact, this is quite a good way of 
learning them. 

READING ACROSS. I Rail¬ 
way coaches. 6 Elected. 7 Or. 
8 Very small island. !0 The 
French love the fish caught off 
Dover. 12 Hastened—a girl, not 
a boy. 14 To compress. 
READING DOWN. 1 Poids.. 
2Tous. 3 Invites. 4 Non. 5 Cer¬ 
tain. 9 Doigts de pied. 11 Abri. 
13 Initiales d’une association pour 
automobilistes en Angleterre. 


ALL CHANGE! 


In this word puzzle, the two 
sentence are anagrams; that is, 
letters rearranged. The dots 
Example; danger, ranged. 


incomplete words in each 
they consist of the same 
stand for the missing letters. 


Answers are g’t eit in column 3 


All with a pen 

The answer to each of the 
following clues contains the word 
PEN. How quickly can you find 
all six? 

Used in manufacture of paint. 
Type of tree. 

Worker in wood. 

Added to a book. 

To be sorry. 

To make amends. 


FIND THE AGES 

goldfish, in four years and 
ten. 

Will then be twice the age 
My Polly parrot is today,' 
Perched there inside her cage. 
And Polly’s only one year more 
Than I am now, and. so- 
Since I am half of fourteen years 
Their ages, too, you'll know! 


THE COLOUR OF SPRINGTIME 



1. The boat tied up at the p . . . 
with its cargo of r . . . bananas. 

2. You are w ... . in thinking 
that our vegetables are g ... . 
in the garden. 

3. Even t . . . animals like to eat 
raw m . . . 

THIS WEEK’S 
BIRTHDAYS 

If you have a birthday this week 
you share it with one of the fol¬ 
lowing famous people: 

16th April Peter Ustinov, actor 
playwright 

1.7th April Mr. Krushchev 
18th April: Queen Fredcrika of 
Greece 

19th April Hugh O’Brian (tele¬ 
vision's Wyatt Earp) 
20th April Sir Donald Wolfit, 
actor 

21st April Queen Elizabeth II 
22nd April Yehudi Menuhin, 
violinist 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWER Ail with a pen. 

T ur-pen-tine; 


4. I do not c ... if I cannot run 
fast enough to win the r . . . 

5. Swallow, your sleeping p . . . . 
and. do not s . . . . your medi¬ 
cine. 

6. If you s .... a straight course 
you. will not run into the t .... 


the wind had 
leaves there. 

So the Robin's search began 
again- 

"Now this docs equal my old 
home,” Mrs. Robin said presently, 
when she began to build beneath 
a piece of guttering the gardener 
had lodged over the roller handle 
to keep the wood dry while win¬ 
tering by the hedge. 

Alas, before- the nest was 
finished it was time for rolling 
lawns; “ Sorry- Robin,” said the 
gardener: “But I must have the 
roller..” 

So- once more: the search began. 

- “Hurrah!” cried Mrs. Robin at 
last. “This is even better than 
Mother's.” And this-time she-had 
chosen the hanging- basket over 
the porch. Inside was moss and 
peat, and fading Spring plants, 
just perfect for building in. 

A week later the gardener said: 
“Time I replanted that basket.” 
But as he lifted it down, Mrs. 
Robin flew out of the side. 

“All right, little bird,” he said. 
“F disturbed you before. This 
time: you shall stay.” And not 
until the babies, had flown did he 
replant that basket. 

Jane Thornicroft 
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NO NEED TO BUT ANOTH-R- EVER ) 
That’s whac Gratispool offers you. An 
ultra-rapid British made film FREE if you 
send this advert, and a 6d. stamp (to 
cover postage and packing only). NO 
CATCH. We do it so that you too can 
try this universally popular GRATIS¬ 
POOL SERVICE. Famous for 25 year9. 

State dearly size required. 

Sizes 120, 620 and I2T only. 

BRITAIN’S BIGGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(DepfcCN.S), GLASGOW, C.I 
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Y’his will provide a lovely picture when coloured with paints or 
crayons. First, cut out the picture, paste on thin card, and allow 
to dry before colouring. 


as-pen ; car-pen- 
tcr; ap-pen-dix ; 
re-pen-tart; com- 
pen-sate. Names 
of television fame. 
Richard Dim- 
bleby; Sidney 
James ; Charlie 
Drake ; Eric Robinson ; Peter Scott ; 
Perry Como. Find Hie ages. Goldfish 
2, Polly 8. Animal homes. Badger ; 
otter ; hare ; squirrel ; fox. •, 

ALL CHANGE! 

I pier, ripe. 2 wrong, grown. 3 
tame, meat. 4 care, race. 5 pills, 
spill. 6 steer, trees. 


am 


ONLY 

FURTHER I 

REDUCED 1 ■ 1 

—BRAND NEW POST,ETC.,2/6 

Slip into it—so soft and comfy—and enjoy 
restful sleep throughout the night. No 
blankets, no sheets, it is everything in one 
including special padding for a beautiful 
soft mattress effect. As light as a feather 
it rolls up to a tiny lightweight size. Only 
19/11, post, etc., 2/6, even finished In heavy 
quality strong material—really hardwearing. 
NOT a blanket with outer but genuinely 
quilted. Under half price for a limited 
period, only. Refund Guaranteed. LISTS. 


(J(EADQUART£R & QeNERAISUPPUES ITD. 


y 2 M<ICEOFFEk! 

TheFlIGHT LIEUTENANT,’ 

Genuine NEW. 



WATESPRO. 

Dixie TEMT1I 

SKND 10/-,. bal. 

18 ftntly. payts. 

7/1 plus carr. 

Waterproofed 1961. Tents 
of 8 oz. WHITE duclc. Gale- 
proof. Brand new, surplus t< 
export order. DON’T CONFUSE with Tents 
made from drab material never meant for 
tentage. This is real thing, withstands even 
in our climate. Approx. 7 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. x 
6 ft., 3 ft. wails. Cash £5.19,6, carr. 6/-, 
complete, ready to erect, incl. carrying con¬ 
tainer. ‘WiUesden* Green 42/- extra. Ridge 
pole 7/6. Flysheet 39/6. Rubberised Ground- 
sheet 19/6. These essentials sent on appro. 
Refund Guaranteed. TENT LIST FREE. 
(Dept. CN/22), 196-200 Coldharbcur Lane, 
Loughboro' June., London, S.E.5. Open Sat. 



smashing 
booklet 

FREE 

Send today for 
HINTS ON OVERHAULING YOUR BIKE—Fres. 

This tells you how to keep your bicycle in first class 
order and how to ride more comfortably. 

Fill in this coupon today _!_ 

To FIBRAX Ltd., 110 Ormside Street,.London, S.E.15, j 

Please send me a FREE copy of OVERHAULING YOUR. BIKE. I enclose [ 
2d. stamp for postage. j 

My name is. j 

Address. j 


.CN3 J 
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YOUNG ELIZABETH OFF TO 
CHALLENGE EUROPE’S 
SWIMMING STARS 


JTlizabeth Long, the 14-year-old 
Ilford swimmer who won the 
British senior 440-yards, title last . 
year, will be competing against 
Europe’s stars this weekend. 

She has been invited to take 
part in a six-nation gala at The 
Hague and will be up against such 
swimmers as Jane Cederqvist, 
Sweden's Olympic silver medallist, 
Tineke Lagerberg, who won the 
bronze medal, 
and Corrie 
Schimmel, the 
European 400 
metres record . 
holder. 

Against 
. such opposi¬ 
tion Elizabeth 
' may well be¬ 
come the first 
English girl 
to swim the 
. 400 metres in under five minutes. 

•‘If she is to stand any chance 
at all she will have to,” said her 
mother. “I believe the slowest of 
the competitors was sixth in the 
Olympic final! But I think she 
can do it. Since she returned to 
serious training this season she has 
been using tumble-turns all the 
time—and these can save the vital 



Elizabeth Long 


fractions of a second that mean 
the difference between winning and 
losing.” 

Is she at all nervous at the 
prospect of meeting such world- . 
class opponents for the first time? 
Not a bit! “She is just longing 
to go,” said her mother. 

' Elizabeth should be in fine fettle 
for the gala. She has , just 
returned from the A.S.A. advanced 
training course at Loughborough 
under national coach Bert Kinnear. 

Also invited to the gala are 
Elizabeth’s club-mate, butterfly 
swimmer Pat Baines, and Dick 
Campion, Britain’s mile and half- 
mile champion. 

JJrian . Phelps and Elizabeth 
Ferris, who won bronze diving 
medals for Britain in the Rome 
Olympics, will also be competing 
against international opponents 
this weekend. They lead a team of 
four against East Germany in 
Rostock. 

Young Brian will compete in 
the high board event, and Eliza¬ 
beth Ferris will renew her rivalry 
with Ingrid Kraemer, who won 
two gold medals in Rome. 

Norma Thomas and John 
Candler complete the team. 


AT THE Em OF A PERFECT ROLL 



Up to the surface comes lain Carmichael, Britain’s joint Number 
One canoe champion. He has just completed a roll, his body 
rurning a complete circle from upright, then down through the 
water and round to upright again. 


Au 


,UST(?AUAN CRICKETERS 
DESCRIBE THE GOOGLY BALL 

as’THE BOSIE’-—A 

Referenced the Middlesex 

(AMD ENGLAND ALL-ROUNDER 
Who introduced it to The game 
■ , AFTER YEARS OF PRACTICE - 

&.J.T.B0SANQUET 

-(1811 

today.the name Bosansuet is 
famous in Another sphere .. 

THE CRICKETER'S ONLY SOU, 
REGINALD, IE THE WELL -KNOWN 
TELEVISION NEWS-CASTER . 




SCRAPBOOK 


WEMBLEY STADIUM WAS A LUCKY 
GROUND FOR THE DUNN TAMIL?... 

On 1928 JIMMY DUNN (mmAn) 

WAS INSIDE-RIGHT RJR SCOTLAND'IN 
THE TEAM WHICH BECAME KNOWN AS 
'THE WEMBLEY WIZARDS’AFTER 
defeating England 5-i ... 

On 193 ?, as an eyerton 
Player, dunn won an f.a.cup 

MEDAL AT WEMBLEY AND IN I949.HIS 

son {also Jimmy) did likewise .playing 
AT inside-left FAR the WOLNES. 

I Dnter’national soccer 

COLOURS ARE =— 

ENGLAND.. WHITE &OT2AN0..&IUE 

WALES .RED IRELA NO... GREEN 

-WHAT COLOUR IS WORN BY THE 

(Goalkeepers ? Answer below. 



Celtic after their 
18th Cup victory 

'J'he Scottish Cup Final will be 
played on Saturday when 
Hampden Park will have a full 
house to see if Celtic can pull off 
their 18th victory. The green-and- 
white of Celtic last decorated the 
Scottish Cup in 1954. Since then 
the club have twice appeared in 
the Final (1955 and 1956) but lost 
both times. 

Their opponents, Dunfermline 
Athletic, will be making their first 
appearance in the Scottish Cup 
Final. 

The story of Celtic (Glasgow 
Celtic as they were first known) is T 
one of the most romantic in the 
history of football. The club was 
started in 1888 by a group of 
Irishmen living' in Glasgow as a 
means of raising funds to help 
the Catholic poor in the city. 

NORTH v SOUTH 
IN THE AMATEUR 
CUP FINAL 

Jt will be North v. South at 
Wembley on Saturday when 
West Auckland and Walthamstow 
Avenue play for the Amateur Cup. 

Northern League champions 
West Auckland will be making 
their first; appearance in the Final, 
but Walthamstow Avenue were at 
Wembley in 1952; when they beat 
Leyton 2-1. . 

. Only one member of that 
victorious side will be playing on 
Saturday—Jim Lewis, England’s 
centre-forward and son of 
Avenue’s secretary, who himself 
was an outstanding forward for 
the club. Between them, the 
Lewises have gained more than 80 
English international honours. 


Coventry will become the first 
rugby club with floodlights 


JJ’ext season Coventry R.F.C. 

will become the only English 
Rugby Union club with floodlights 
suitable for match play. Ten 
35-foot-high pylons are to be 
installed this Summer, most of the 
work being done by club members 
in order to reduce costs. 

By playing matches in the even¬ 
ings the club’s juniors will be able 
to watch the seniors in action, 
clashes will be avoided with tele¬ 
vised international games, and 


training and coaching can be held 
on weekday evenings. 

The first floodlit rugby game was 
probably played in 1931, when the 
Bridgend team were delayed by 
fog and arrived at the Exeter 
ground at 4 o’clock. The arc 
lamps used for speedway and 
greyhound racing were switched 
on. Later that season eight search¬ 
lights supplemented the arc lamps' 
for an evening game with Teign- 
mouth. 

SCRAPBOOK : Yellow 


ALL-ROUND ALF/E 




HOW TIMES 
HAVE CHANGED 


Six centuries ago the elegant shoes worn in Court circles 
had wooden “ pattens ” on the soles to provide protection 
when worn outdoors. 

Nowadays the most fashionable shoes as well as protective 
boots can be made thoroughly waterproof—thanks to rubber. 
And thanks to DUNLOP who have played a leading part in 
developing special rubbers for use in footwear, and who make 
a wide range of casual and sports shoes, fishing waders and 
boots for agricultural and industrial workers. 

DUNLOP 
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